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LIVIUS ANDRONICUS

LIVINGSTON, an American family, descen-
ded from the fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and from his
<randson, John Livingstone (1603-72), minis-
ter of Ancrum, banished for refusing the oath
of allegiance to Charles II, and from 1663
pastor of the Scots kirk at Rotterdam. His
son Robert (1654-1725) went to America in
1673, settled at Albany, and received a grant
of a vast tract of land. One of his grandsons,
Philip (1716-78), signed the Declaration of
Independence; another, William (1723-90),
was the first and able governor of New Jersey
1776-90. Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813),
great-grandson of the first Robert, was born
in New York, and admitted to the bar in 1773.
Sent to congress in 1775, he was one of the
five charged with drawing up the Declaration
of Independence, and till 1801 was chancellor
of New York state. As minister pleni-
potentiary at Paris he negotiated the cession
of Louisiana. He enabled Fulton to construct
his first steamer, and introduced in America
the use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and
the merino sheep. See Life by F. De Peyster
(1876). Edward Livingston (1764-1836), also
a great-grandson of the first Robert, was born
at Clermont, N.Y., and called to the bar in
1785. He sat in congress from 1795 to 1801,
when he became U.S. district attorney for
New York, and mayor of New York; but in
1803, owing to a subordinate's misappro-
priations, he found himself in debt to the
federal government. He handed over his
property to his creditors, and in 1804 settled
in New Orleans, where he obtained lucrative
practice at the bar. During the second war
with England he was aide-de-camp to General
Jackson; and 1822-29 he represented New
Orleans in congress. In 1823-24 he syste-
matized the civil code of Louisiana. His
criminal code was completed, but not directly
adopted. Livingston was elected in 1829 to
the senate, and in 1831 appointed secretary
of state. In 1833 he went to France as
plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck,
N.Y. See Life by C. H. Hunt (1864).
LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-73), Scottish
missionary and traveller, was born at Low
Blantyre, Lanarkshire, and from ten till
twenty-four years of age was a worker in a
cotton-factory there. A pamphlet by Karl
GutzlafT kindled the desire to become a
missionary; and he resolved to qualify
himself in medicine. Having completed his
studies in London, prevented by war from
carrying out his wish to work in China, he
was attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat, and,
ordained under the London Missionary
Society in November 1840, reached Simon's
Bay March 11, 1841, Kuruman July 31, and
for several years laboured in Bechuanaland.
Repulsed by the Boers in an effort to plant
native missionaries in the Transvaal, he
travelled northward, discovered Lake Ngami,
and determined to open trade routes east and
west. The journey occupied from June 1852
to May 1856, when he arrived at Quilimane.
It was accomplished with a mere handful of
followers, arnid sicknesses, perils and
difficulties without number. But a vast
amount of valuable information was gathered
respecting the country, its products and the

native tribes. Not the least among his
discoveries was the Victoria Falls of the
Zambezi. He was welcomed home with
extraordinary enthusiasm. During the fifteen
months spent in England and Scotland he
published his Missionary Travels (1857), and
having severed his connection with the
London Missionary Society in order to be
free to undertake future explorations, was
appointed by the government chief of an
expedition for exploring the Zambezi.
Setting out in March 1858, he explored the
Zambezi, Shire and Rovuma; discovered
Lakes Shirwa and Nyasa, and came to the
conclusion that Lake Nyasa and its neigh-
bourhood was the best field for commercial
and missionary operations, though he was
hampered by the Portuguese authorities, and
by the discovery that the slave-trade was
extending in the district. His wife Mary,
Moffat's daughter, whom he had married in
1844, died in 1862, and was buried at
Shupanga. The expedition was recalled in
July 1863. At his own cost he now journeyed
a hundred miles westward from Lake Nyasa ;
then himself navigated his little steamer to
Bombay; and returned to England in 1864.
His second book, The Zambesi and its
Tributaries (1865), was designed to expose the
Portuguese slave-traders, and to find means
of establishing a settlement for missions and
commerce near the head of the Rovuma.
A proposal was made to him by the Royal
Geographical Society to return to Africa and
settle a disputed question regarding the
watershed of central Africa and the sources of
the Nile. In March 1866 he started from
Zanzibar, pressed westward amid innumerable
hardships, and in 1867-68 discovered Lakes
Mweru and Bangweulu. Obliged to return
for rest to Ujiji, he struck westward again as
far as the river Lualaba, thinking it might be
the Nile, but far from certain that it was not,
what it proved afterwards to be, the Congo.
On his return after severe illness to Ujiji,
Livingstone was found there by Stanley (q.v.),
sent to look for him by the New York Herald.
Determined to solve the problem, he returned
to Bangweulu^but fell into wretched health,
and in Old Chitambo (now in Rhodesia), on
the morning of May 1, 1873, he was found by
his attendants, deaid. His faithful people em-
balmed his body, and carried it to the coast.
It was conveyed to England, and was buried
in Westminster Abbey. Livingstone's Last
Journals, brought down to within a few days
of his death, were published in 1874; the
family letters in 1959; the Private Journals
(1851-53) in 1960. See Blaikie's Persona! Life
of David Livingstone (1880), Lives by Thomas
Hughes (1889), R. J. Campbell (1929),
Macnair (1940), Seaver (1957), Sir H. H.
Johnston's Livingstone and the Exploration of
Central Africa (1891), and Sir R. Coupland's
Livingstone"'s Last Journey (1945).
LIVIUS. SeeLivY.
LIVIUS ANDRONICUS (fl. 3rd cent. B.C.),
the father of Roman dramatic and epic
poetry, was a Greek by birth, probably a
native of Tarentum, and was carried a slave
to Rome in 272 B.C., but afterwards liberated
by his master. He translated the Odyssey
into Latin Satumian verse, and wrote